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THE ARTIST. 



T 



HE NEW ENGLISH 
ART CLUB 



Talent is abundant among the 
members of the New English Art Club> 
but sincerity is lacking. Everybody tries 
to be somebody else — to be anybody but himself, 
and the result is exasperating to those who 
viewed with hope the early exhibitions of this 
promising Society. Whistler, Monticelli, Monet, 
Watteau, Prout — these names and many others 
rise to one's lips as one passes along these more 
or less interesting experiments in paint, and one 
feels oppressed by the absence of sincere efforts 
at individual expression. Yet, among the works 
which one feels this year inclined to dismiss with 
an impatient shrug, there are many which would 
have invited sympathetic inspection on former 
occasions. And why this sudden severity ? 

Look at Nos. 114, Effet tie Neige, and 132, 
Vhheuil, and you will have the key of the 
mystery. Every student of the history of Art 
knows the importance of the part played by 
Claude Monet in the fight for the recognition 
of the Impressionist movement, but even those 
to whom the sound of this name is not fraught 
with meaning, cannot fail to see the amazing 
power of his brush, revealed even in these two 
pictures, neither of which can be counted among 
the master's 'important' works. With the 
appearance of the planet, the satellites have 
lost the very semblance of individual existence, 
— hence the comparative dulness of the present 
exhibition. Here is the magician who can 
transfuse air, atmosphere, sunlight itself, to dull 
canvas — and he sends forth his challenge to all 
the feeble imitators who have caught his manner- 
isms, but not their application. 

A Portrait of Augustus John, by William 
Orpen, which occupies the place of honour on 
the same wall, is more favoured by circumstances. 
It impresses one as distinctly clever, almost 
brilliant. But what would be the public verdict, 
if Whistler's Portrait of Thomas Carlyle could 
be transplanted from the Guildhall to the 
Dudley Gallery ! 

And then we have Professor Fredk. Brown 
imitating, or rather caricaturing, himself in a 



happier mood, and Henry Tonks — of all the 
people in the world — imitating the pre- 
Raphaelites of the second or third rank in the 
offensive ugliness of his Rosamund (in emerald 
green) and the Purple Jar, and Wilson Steer 
imitating the bold brushwork and general 
arrangement of a Sargent, but missing all that 
constitutes the greatness of a Sargent. 

No wonder then, that the earnest sincerity of 
a work like Mark Fisher's, The Farmer, produces 
an almost startling effect on the eye that has 
been wearied by so much attempted 'cleverness.' 
There is not a spot on the canvas, of which the 
painting does not suggest the exact distance from 
the beholder, and the figures take their place in 
the landscape : they are seen, as they would be 
seen in Nature, neither in hard relief, nor dis- 
solved into meaningless spots — a favourite scheme 
with a group of- members of the- New English 
Art Club. 

And there are other things as good in their 
way as Mark Fisher's little masterpiece. Such 
are W. W. Russell's Lady in Black ; Bertram 
Priestman's A Stormy Night, wonderfully sugges- 
tive of rapid movement ; A. S. Hartrick's decora- 
tive portrait of an Eastern woman, Darthula ; 
Moffat Lindner's Rotterdam Canal, bathed in 
the purple tinges of a setting sun ; Francis Bate's 
well-observed study of Melting Snow in Mist and 
Sunshine ; and Francis E. James' exquisite little 
water-colours, irrefutable proof of the great 
artistic possibilities of simple flower still-life 
painting. 

The members of the New English Art Club 
pride themselves on their catholicity in arranging 
their half-yearly exhibition. To those who 
doubt they can point out with pride the two 
contributions by Holman Hunt, whose methods 
are in flagrant contradiction to all the theories ad- 
vanced by themselves, and who was nevertheless 
invited to exhibit. But they will only deceive 
themselves. The very incongruity of the choice 
of the only surviving pre-Raphaelite .betrays the 
intention ; his conventionality is to act as foil to 
their own ' brilliancy.' P.G.K. 
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